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THE JNHUMANITY’ OF War is made 
more conspicuous by expressions of con- 
cern for calamities occurring during peace, 
on the part of those who uphold the mili- 
tary system in all its fulness. Through a 
commander’s blunder in marceavring a 
squadron of men of war in the Mediter- 
ranean, a great vessel was nearly cut in 
two, and sank with four hundred men on 
board, most of whom were drowned. 
There is much force in the following re- 
marks in the New York JVation : 


‘*From no quarter have stronger ex- 
pressions of sympathy been sent to Eng- 
land, on account of the Victoria calam- 
ity, than from the leading fighters of the 
world. Emperor William telegraphed 
that words could not express his horror. 
From various navy departments and offi 
cers have come telegrams setting forth 
the grief caused by the disaster. lll this 
reveals a curious state of feeling on the 
part of these exponents of the modern art 
of war. Why are they horrified? It is 
not simply at the loss of life in time of 
peace, for as many persons might have 
been killed as shockingly by a mining 
disaster, or an earthquake, or a flood, and 
none of this international grief would 
have been heard of. The sorrow and dis- 
may seem to arise from the feeling that it 
is an awful thing for engines of death to 
do indirectly and by accident, and in a 
small way, what they are designed to do 
directly and on an enormous scale. The 
Kaiser is horrified beyond words at the 
death of 400 men in a naval accident, 
yet he is at the same moment straining 
every nerve, and imperiling the domestic 
peace of his country, and proposing to 
lay new burdens of taxation upon his 
subjects, all in order to make his power 
for war greater, and so that he may be 
ready to kill a hundred men for every one 
lost on the Victoria. And we may be 
sure that the advocates of more powerful 
and destructive battle-ships will not stop 
to dry their tears over the great loss to 
the British Navy before going on to 
make preparations for calamities which 
would dwarf the one off the coast of Syria 
into insignificance.”’ 





If any country in the world has small 
occasion for providing against attack from 
foreign powers, it surely is the United 
States. Our President carried out the 
will of Congress in sending to the British 
Parliament a proposal for an international 
agreement to refer all difficulties not set- 
tled by diplomacy to arbitration; and, 
by a unanimous decision, Parliament has 
assented to the principle of that proposi- 
tion. Yet in the course of the “ Fourth 
of July”’ exercises at the Columbian Ex- 
position, the Mayor of Chicago em. 
phasized his address by brandishing a 
sword to excite the patriotic enthusiasm 
of the thousands assembled. No oeca- 
sion could possibly be more fitted for the 
promotion of universal peace than the 
collection at one place of the products, 
treasures and representatives of all the 
world. The sword should then have been 
left in its scabbard; it had no right to 
be displayed at Chicago. The best de- 
fence of America, maintaining commerce 
with all nations, is justice ; justice toward 
our political equals, and towards depend- 
ent races; justice to the Negroes in the 
South, the Indians in the West, and the 
Chinese throughout our domain. 





Ovtsipe of the Society of Friends, as 
well as within it, the ‘Christian con- 
science’’ is getting aroused against train- 
ing the young to militarism in association 
with religious leadership. The London 
Christian thus voices a growing sentiment: 

‘* The Boys’ Brigade, which has just 
had its second May meeting, is an institu- 
tion which, on account of its methods, 
its associations, and its tendencies, is not 
accepted by many as a Christian agency ; 
pay, they distinctly, though sorrowfully, 
declare it to be anti-Christian. They 
do not judge the spirit and aim of its 
founders; and they do not deny that the 
honest purpose of many who support it is 
to make good Christians of the boys. 
They maintain, however, and we think 
they are right in maintaining, that the 
necessity of such a quasi-military organiza- 
tion has never been proved. 

‘“‘The peculiar methods of the Boys’ 
Brigade are felt to be out of harmony 
with the spirit and way of our Lord. To 
drill boys as soldiers, to put them through 
a discipline which is skill in the art of 
killing men, to place deadly weapons in 
their hands, or something which repre- 
sents deadly weapons, is surely not after 


toe manner of Him who came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but tosave them. It 
might be a pretty spectacle to see the 
boys in Exeter Hall ‘present’ and 
**fire;’’ but what were they supposed to 
be firing at, and what were they supposed 
to fire for? Atmentokillthem. Take 
that out of the programme, and all the 
sport would be gone. Is that, then, the 
kind of work our Saviour has given his 
disciples todo? Is that what He meant 
by saying, ‘‘Feed my lambs”? We can 
understand Sunday schools quietly train- 
ing up generstions of boys who should 
have a repugnance to war, and thus, by 
ultimately delivering nations from the 
love and practice of war, bringing in the 
Kingdom of God; but that they should 
mix praying and fighting together as they 
are now doing is saddening to many 
hearts. 

‘* At the meeting of the Peace Society a 
resolution disapproving of the influence 
and tendency of the B. B. was passed. 
Now, this tendency to dispose boys to 
follow a soldier’s life has always been 
denied, and up to a year or two ago, the 
question was triumphantly asked, ‘‘Can 
you point to one boy who has entered the 
army?’’ Last Friday night the argument 
was changed; the Chairman virtually ad- 
mitted that some of the boys had entered 
the army, and added: ‘‘So long as they 
had an army, no one could object to its 
being recruited from the best material.”’ 
Otherwise, let our Sunday schools be 
made the recruiting ground of the army; 
we want the best material. This justifies 
all that ‘‘the peace party” have from the 
first affirmed would follow this strange 
departure from the ways of the fathers. 
Perhaps fathers and mothers may yet 
have something to say about it.”’ 





CorrecTion.—In our number for - 
Sixth mo. 29th, it was stated that the 
Peace Congress at Chicago will be opened 
Eighth mo. 4th; it should have been said 
Eighth mo. 14th. 








RESURRECTION. 


Each night we seek a temporary death, 
And are unhappy if it fails to come, 
And morning dawns with life in every breath, 
And the tongue speaks, that for a time was 
dumb; 


And when the longer death that none escape, 
Conquers. our seventy years, or less, or 


more, 
Is it not sleep that takes another shape? 
And shall we not awaken as before? 


CHARLES MACKAY, 
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For Frieads’ Review. 
8OME ASPECTS OF HEATHEN LIFE. 


BY ALBERT CLAYTON APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


Continued from page 792. 


With heathen governments, the main 
sources of revenue are: (1) land taxes; 
(2) import and export duties; (3) taxes 
on spirits, narcotics and kindred imposi- 
tions; (4) income derived from govern- 
mental property ; (5) and lastly, other 
exactions more or less arbitrary. In Ja- 
pan, the burdens of taxation are compar- 
atively light upon all industries, with the 
notable exception of agriculture. In 
Syria, the taxation, which is always un- 
certain as to time of levy, and burden- 
some in amount, exerts a most depressing 
demoralizing influence upon the habits of 
the people. Thrift, if not completely 
obliterated, is converted into the cousin 
german of listlessness ; general indifference 
reigns supreme. The laboring class in 
Turkey bear the major portion of fisan- 
cial burdens, although they are not al- 
lowed any voice in the government. Io 
Persia, there appear to be no regular im- 
posts on the working people as such. 
Brokers, traders, artisans, farmers, and 
miners, however, pay irregular duties to 
the government. Villagers, after having 
cultivated their lands, and disposed of the 
product, come to the cities and engage 
themselves as workmen. Out of the 
money, thus earned, they somehow con- 
trive to meet the fiscal demands made 
upon them. By way then of recapitala- 
tion, it may be observed that the most 
noticeable feature of taxation in pagan 
countries is its highly arbitrary character. 
The convenience of the subject is seldom 
consulted. As a rule, the exactions of 
these pseudo governments are uncertain 
as to time of levy, and burdensome in 
amount. Thus the most fundamental 
canons of economic science are complete- 
ly disregarded. But a further character- 
istic must be emphasized. Of course, it 
is a matter of common notoriety that the 
only legitimate object of taxation is ex- 
penditure for the public welfare. In 
heathen countries, however, the revenues 
are applied to almost every other pur- 
pose in preference to the one herein 
specified as proper. 

As media of exchange almost every 
conceivable substance has been employed 
at one time or another, among nations re- 
presenting the lower grades of civiliza- 
tion. The baser metals, tea, coffee, the 
cereals, eggs, beads, shells, as well as 
Other commodities, whose enumeration 
would only be tiresome, have all had their 
day. Naturally, however, the currency 
employed varies with the country studied. 
Japan, in this as in other respects, re- 
presents the higher grades of paganism. 
In truth, she is now about relinquishing 
the curtains of former days. She, at 
least, is breaking from the past. Within 
the last two decades, this progressive na- 
tion has essentially remodelled its curren- 
cy. The pecuniary system adopted is 



























somewhat similar to the American. With- 
out going into the minutiae, suffice it to 
state that this improved currency consists 
of (1) treasury, (2) national bank notes. 
The former are irredeemable, but are in- 
terchangeable for 6 per cent government 
securities. There is, an annual drawing 
for a certain amount of these bonds, 
which are at par in gold. The national 
bank issues are secured by a deposit of 
government bonds of 80 per cent. of the 
amount, but are redeemable only in 
treasury notes. 

Turkey, in her fiscal system, as in 
every other respect, lags far behind in the 
race of progress. Her money has differ- 
ent rates of exchange in almost every 
city throughout the Ottoman empire. To 
make bad infinitely worse, even in the 
same place, the currency often possesses 
several values. Imagine having to change 
your currency everytime you pass from 
city to city, and then some inadequate 
conception can be obtained of this 
monetary system. 

In India, metallic silver is drawn out 
into a fine wire, which when rolled up to 
fit the finger, constitutes the celebrated 
‘‘ring’’? money of that country. Here 
no pocket books or banks are required. 
These people may literally be said to 
carry the major portion of their worldly 
possessions upon their persons. 

In Southern China, the currency of the 
common people is a small copper coin, 
known by the suggestive name of ‘‘cash.’’ 
This is a small piece of metal, having a 
square aperture in the centre, so that 
they can be fastened into a string. The 
business standard, however, is a silver 
coin, for the weighing of which individ- 
uals have to provide themselves with min- 
iature scales. 

Among the Indian tribes of Alaska, 
blankets have served as money for many 
centuries. 

With currencies of such unstable value, 
it is not a matter of great astonishment 
that the rate of interest should be liable 
to considetable fluctuation. Usually it is 
simply exorbitant. In Palestine, 12 per 
cent. per annum is not regarded as suffi 
cient inducement to lend money. The 
ordinary rate greatly exceeds this. The 
statement is of modern unimpeachable au- 
thority that it is by no means uncommon 
for the poorto pay as much as 50 or 
even 100 percent. Indeed, the affirma- 
tion is generally made that if the interest 
be paid for a short time, the lender is well 
indemnified even though the debt itself be 
never liquidated. 

» in conclusion, are a few of the 
flora and fauna, gathered almost at ran- 
dom in this interesting field. As the 
writer glances backward through the 
pages of this dissertation, he can scarcely 
flatter himself that his treatment of the 
subject under consideration has been at 
all commensurate with its importance. 
Possibly, however, the investigation has 
been sufficiently detailed -to afford some 
glimpses into the every day existence of 
these interesting people. Perhaps, the 
examination has been sufficiently minute 


to demonstrate the fact that no matter 
how unsatisfactory may be the present 
status of the Western artisan, it is im- 
mensely superior to that of his oriental’ 
brother. In the occident, the poor are, 


‘at least, tolerably well provided for. The 


children of the laborer are educated at 
the expense of the community, when the 
parents are not financially able to afford 
this luxury. In times of distress, when 
out of employment, his philantrophic 
neighbors do not allow the workman to 
perish from sheer inanition. In these 
countries, occasionally glimmerings are 
thus caught of that cardinal doctrine—ihe 
Fatherhead of God, and the fraternity of 
all His creatures. But in the impenetra- 
ble night of heathendom, how different 
is the situation! Here, few, if any, 
provisions made by the fortunate for these 
less so, are to be discovered. In those 
localities, the poor are generally aband- 
oned to their own resources. Those 
stricken with disease are ostracised in the 
most merciless manner. Their exiitence 
or death is a matter so absolutely insigni- 
ficant, as to demand not even a passing 
reflection from their superiors. 

According to archzologists, all the 
roads of antiquity centered in Rome. 
Similarly, in treating some su'djects, it ap- 
pears that the lines of contrast converge 
in a single statement. The present in- 
stance furnishes an excellent illustration, 
for all the aspectsof the theme now under 
consideration conduce to the conclusion 
that in truth, as well as in the language 
of poetry, the dweller in Western lands 
has his lines cast to him in extremely 
pleasant places when compared with the 
deplorable condition of his Eastern kins- 
man. 





THE FRIENDS AT PENN’S BURIAL 
PLACE, 


Yesterday there was some small stir in 
the leafy lanes of Buckinghamshire in the 
neighborhood of Chalfont St. Peter. It 
was the day of the annual service of the 
Society of Friends in the homely meeting- 
house at Jordans, by the side of the green 
God’s acre where the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, his two wives, and many of his 
family have lain in peace for part of two 
centuries. Too few Londoners know this 
secluded spot and its rich historical asso- 
ciations. But look at the names in the 
visitors’ book at the old Meeting-House. 
The word shrine sounds oddly in associa- 
tion with the Friends, but you will see 
that Jordans has really become a shrine, 
to which pilgrimages are made from over 
sea. Naturally, the pilgrims are most 
numerous from Pennsylvania, where it is 
said many of the old Buckinghamshire 
Quakers were left by William Penn. One 
of the recent entries in the book is that of 
Elizabeth Penington Baird, Philadelphia, 
who proudly adds to her autograph that 
she is ‘* sixth in descent from Isaac and 
Mary Penington.’’ Here in the green 
enclosure, bordered and shaded with flour-_ 
ishing lime trees, are the graves of Mary 
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Penington and her husband Isaac. But 
one green mound separates Mary’s grave 
from that of Penn’s, and under that 
mound lies her Gaughter by a former mar- 
riage—Penn’s first wife, the beautiful 
Gulielma Springett... Here come in rich 
literary associations, for this ‘ Guli’’ 
Springett, daughter of one of Cromwell's 
captains, is said to have sung and played 
to John Milton in the cottage at the other 
Chalfont—Chalfont St. Giles—in the days 
when in retreat from the plague he peace- 
fully went on with his great poem ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’’ Even if this were a bit of 
unfounded fancy, the fair Guli’s memory 
connects itself with Milton’s in another 
_ way, and through this burial ground, too, 
for here also lies Thomas Ellwood, who 
was tutor in the Penington family, and 
was believed to be her admirer before 
Penn came, and saw, and conquered ; and 
does anyone need to be reminded of 
Thomas Ellwood’s question to Milton, 
‘*¢ Friend,’’ “thou hast written much of 
Paradise lost, what hast thou to say of 
Paradise found ?’’ On this hint Milton 
wrote again and answered his friend with 
‘* Paradise Regained.’’ Some who went to 
the Fiiends’ meeting yesterday passed on 
their way the cottage where Milton spoke 
with Ellwood, and afterwards made their 
pilgrimage to Ellwood's grave. 

There are hundreds of Quakers’ graves 
in this secluded corner of Buckingham- 
shire, which an American helps us to find 
by signposts and directions put up at his 
expense ; but there are not a score of 
head-stones, and these the plainest and 
tiniest of tablets, not rising much higher 
than the mounds they mark. The de- 
mand for some indication of such graves 
as these has at length overborne the 
Quaker revolt against the vanity of head- 
stones; but there is a studied severity in 
the concession. It seems that accuracy 
in the names and dates has not received 
an equal amount of-study, and the Society 
of Friends is aware, that there are one or 
two errors to correct. 

It has been supposed that William Penn 
was married in the Meeting- house adjoin- 
ing the burial-ground of the Friends ;* 
but this house was not erected till 1688, 
and Mr. Summers, the Congregational 
minister at Beaconsfield, who is making 
himself the modern authority on William 
Penn’s Buckinghamshire history, has gct 
at the truth about the marriage with Guli 
Springett. It was celebrated at Chorley 
Wood.—Znglish Paper. — 





IF such the views which grace unfolds, 
Weak as it is below, 

What raptures must the church above, 
In Jesus’ presence, know ! 


If such the sweetness of the stream, 
What must the fountain be, 

Where saints.and angels draw their bliss 
Immediately from Thee ! 








*William Penn and Gu'ielma Maria aeree “ 
ti 


married at King’s, Chorley Wood, in the Pa: 
mansworth, in the of Hertfe 








‘ord, on the Four th-day 
5. Sethe 
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For Friends’ Review. 
GLEANINGS FROM A WEEK AT 
THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


No, I. 


These gleanings are intended mainly 
for those who cannot see the Fair, but I 
wish to say a few words first to those who 
may, but who hesitate on account of ex- 
pense. It is quite possible to spend a week 
at the Exposition without extravagant out- 
lay. Going from Philadelphia, the journey 
to and from Chicago, with sleeper and 
meals, costs over $40 ; but my expenses for 
the week in that city were about $25, which 
included numerous car-fares, three boat 
rides and some of the side-shows. Of 
course one can spend much more, and it 
is also possible to spend less. 

Many people living near Chicago bring 
a lunch from home and eat it in the 
grounds; others rent a tent and thus 
spend a week or two in very cheap lodg.- 
ings. Our party lodged at the Linden, 
6504 Myrtle avenue, in a quiet neighbor- 
hood of suburban homes about a half- 
mile west of Jackson Park, open and 
airy, and without saloons. Here the 
streets were as quiet on First day as at 
home. Chicago life showed its best side 
in the throng of church goers among 
whom we found ourselves on the way to 
meeting, and we welcomed the day of 
rest; finding no temptation to go to the 
Fair grounds because of theatres and 
shops being open about us and the Sab- 
bath spirit left at home. 

The arrangements of the Exposition 
mapagement are liberal and comfortable. 
Tanks of steril'zed water and easy settees 
are placed at short intervals. And the 
breez2s from Lake Michigan gave to us a 
lovely Summer climate. 

One week is not enough to see the 
Exposition thoroughly, but much can be 
seen in that time, even with spending 
several hours of each day in one’s room, 
and coming home refreshed énstead of 
wearied at the week’s end. 

We had our first view from the lake. 
Almost as soon as the steamer left the 
Van Buren street pier the huge form of 
the Manufacturers’ building showed 
dimly, and as we sailed southward grew 
clearer and clearer, while one by one the 
other buildings, some of them already 
familiar through pictures, came into view, 
and were guessed at and compared. I 
shall not attempt to describe the build- 
ings. Ten cents spent in the purchase 
of the World’s Fair number of the 
Youth's Companion will bring to youa 
better idea of them. It is worth while, 
also, even for those who are not going to 
the Exposition, to buy a map of it, and 
thus be enabled intelligently to follow 
their friends’ wanderings through the 
grounds. Twelve cents mailed ys 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, buys a Guide 
w:th good map. 

‘The grouping of the buildings about 
the lagoons, and the laying out of the 
grounds are beautiful, and the magazine 
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pictures cannot fully convey this beauty, 
which is enhanced by the blue lake 
stretching to the eastern hor'zon like a 
placid sea. Looking from the front of 
the Administration building along the 
basin bounded by. the fronts. of the 
largest buildings, past the colossal statue 
of the Republic, the waters of the lake 
gleaming between the white columns of 
the peristyle add greatly te the beauty of 
the picture. This ‘‘ Court of Honor,” 
when illuminated at night, becomes a 
modera fairyland, with golden beads of 
electric light outlining the cornices of 
the Mechanical and Electrical buildings 
the arched bridges, and making the Ad- 
ministration dome a blaze of graceful 
curving and converging lines meeting at 
the top—while the great fountains play 
with strange tints given by that same 
magician, electricity, shining through 
their spray—and sometimes search-lights 
of great power are thrown on one after 
another of the pinnacles and groups of 
statuary, and fireworks burst in hundreds 
of stars overhead. Another beautiful 
view, not so artificial, is that across the 
central lagoon, and the wooded island 
with its irregular outline, pretty foot- 
bridges connecting the island with the 
surrounding buildings of varied architec- 
ture, and ducks swimming contentedly 
among the gondolas and electric launches. 

The general impression I received 
most strongly is that this Exposition 
belongs to an age of luxury. Art ap- 
pears almost everywhere, in architecture, 
landscape gardening, and in the exhibits 
within the buildings. Chimes peal musi- 
cally, and brass bands discourse patriotic 
airs. A large proportion of the manu- 
factures exhibited consists of articles of 
taste and expensive and elegant furniture. 
I heard the French manufactures spoken 
of as surpassing others, but they did not 
please me so well, being highly ornate, 
and not serviceable. France exhibits 
much fine furniture upholstered in delicate 
tints, dainty china, fancy dresses, tapes- 
try, and colored images, some of these 
being of the Virgin and saints, others of 
coquettish women or of. grotesque laugh- 
ing figures. These images were not, to 
my taste, nearly so beautiful as the pure 
white marble statuettes from Italy, show- 
ing sweet child faces and figures suggest- 
ing pure and simple life. In the Swiss 
division we found elaborate carving, 
watches, music boxes; in the Austrian, 
exquisite glassware ; vases, dishes, boxes, — 
tinted, and with designs traced on the 
surface in gilt. Bohemian glass has a 
warm, gold brown tint. Saxony shows 
fine painting on porcelain ; Russia, tables 
made of malachite, jewelry, and many 
other things; England, handsome heavy 
furniture and a room copying in its details 
the banqueting hall at Hatfield House, 
but smaller. In the Japanese exhibit, 
besides the usual decorated screens and 
trays, I noticed abundant hanks of silk 
ready for weaving, and silk fabrics for 
sale, light in weight and coloring. 

In the Women’s building also is a 
bewildering variety of beautiful embroidery 








and other handiwork. One room con- 
tains elaborately carved furniture done 
‘by Cincinnati women, and another has 
unique and beautiful walls of California 
woods with large paintings set in them. 

But we found here and elsewhere indi- 
ations of thought and labor for the relief 
of suffering, to balance the luxuries. One 
department in the Women’s building is 
devoted to showing the work of women 
in English hospitals, which have long 
‘been refuges of comfort for the sick poor. 
The Children’s building, appropriately 
placed next to the Women’s, proved a 
most interesting place. Its central area 
is fitted up with gymnastic appliances. 
At the side of this visitors look through 
glass windows into a Creche for the care 
of little children whose mothers have no 
other place to leave them while viewing 
the Fair. One sees there daintily cur- 
tained cots, kind nurses, happy children, — 
babies in arms, a little tot in ‘‘a pen’’ 
with playthings, larger children gathered 
in groups round low tables. Similar 
glass partitions reveal rooms fitted up for 
kindergartens and kitchen-gardens, but at 
the time I looked in these had no occu- 
pants. In one of the glass-enclosed 
rooms was a Class in s/oyd. Most attrac- 
tive of all were two-classes of little deaf 
children who were being tenderly trained 
to understand and use speech. Very 
happy they looked as they sat in little 
chairs round their teachers. No glass 
divided us from them, only a rope to 
keep their space clear from intruders, and 
outside of this slight barrier we could sit 
on comfortable chairs and watch and 
listen. The teachers faced us and the 
children watched them, and thus read 
what they spoke. The lady would say to 
a child, moving her vocal organs conspicu- 
ously, but speaking with very pleasant 
manner and tone, ‘‘ Show me your face, 
your eyes, your cheek, your shoulder, 
your arm, your thumb,”’ etc. ; or, put- 
ting a pointer in the child’s hand, ‘‘ Find 
the picture of a dog carrying a basket.’’ 
“Then, when the little ones wearied of sit- 
ting, ‘* Put your hands on your shoulders 
and skip,” when the whole group would 
go skipping round and back again. In 
another place on the grounds an Indian 
school is. in operation, and visitors are 
encouraged to talk with the pupils. 

The noble life-saving service of the 
United States has its exhibit near the 
‘Lake shore, a room fitted up as the real 
stations are, with life boat, life-car, mor- 
tar for shootinga line over a wreck, ropes, 
large and small, disposed so as to run out 
‘smoothly, breeches-buoy, to haul men 
through the waves. and chest filled with a 
variety of flannel clothing to substitute 
for wet garments; this last contributed 
‘by an association of women. 

A department of Charities and Cor- 
‘rection, Hygiene and Sanitation, was not 
‘yet opened at the time of our visit. 


M. H. G. 





Hetp us, O Lord our God, for we rest 
II Chron. 14:11. 


on thee. 
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Friends of Ohio Yearly meeting took 
up mission work in China in the autumn 
of 1887, sending Esther Butler as their 
missionary, who arrived in Nanking De- 
cember 14, and worked in connection 
with the M. E. mission of that place 
under care of Dr. Beebe according to 
previous arrangements. She remained in 
this connection almost three years, assist- 
ing in hospital work, studying the lan- 
guage, which was a help to hef in her 
special work afterward. In January, 1890, 
her regular work in the M. E. mission 
ceased, though she still continued to con- 
duct a Sabbath-school class and assist in 
the women’s wards. In the autumn of 
1888, Amanda Kirkpatrick, of Kansas 
Yearly meeting, was sent to China by 
Ohio Friends and supported in a girls’ 
school conducted by the M. E. mission 
until our own work opened. 

On January 11, 1889, Esther Butler 
and Amanda Kirkpatrick completed ne- 
gotiations for one and one-half acres of 
land, in the outskirts of the city, as the 
property of the Ohio Yearly meeting for 
foreign mission work. Their time was 
fully.occupied in the oversight of building 
the home and surrounding wall. A. K. 
drew the plan for the home, which needed 
but little change in the hands of an archi- 
tect, and as her health admitted helped 
in the work of organization. In Novem- 
ber, 1890, they moved into the home. 
After a few weeks, Miss Kirkpatrick’s 
health began to fail rapidly and they were 
forced to know that the result they had 
apprehended was at hand. It was decided 
by her physician that her only hope of life 
was to return to America at once. This de- 
cision was a great disappointment both to 
herself and the board. She sailed from 
Shanghai on January 24, 1891. From 
this time to the middle of March, 1891, 
Esther Butler’s time was taken up with 
general mission interests, overseeing the 
completion of the Orphanage and arrang- 
ing the grounds. The Training Home for 
women was opened March 24, 1891, with 
five women, the number increasing to 
nine at time of closing. For six months 
there had been threatenings of an anti- 
foreign outbreak most especially directed 
against the Catholics. The first actual 
damage done to missions was the attack 
upon and burning of the Catholic build- 
ing at Wuhu, almost fifty miles up the 
river from Nanking. During the week 
previous to the outbreak, Esther Butler 
was alone, excepting her Chinese help and 
students. The day before the trouble 
began in Nanking was Sabbath, and she 
speaks of the unusual quiet, the lull being 
noticeable and apprehensive. 

The missionaries went to service in the 
M. E, Hospital as ustal and were kept in 
quiet and peace of mind in the midst of 
threats made publicly. After returning 
from worship, E. B. together 
and ‘put in her satchel an inventory of the 








possessions of the mission, as the govern- 
ment would be held responsible in case of 
damage. This, with the deed of property, 


was about all she could attempt to carry 


with her in case of having to leave. In 
the evening of this- Sabbath a private 

was carried from Viceroy Wunan 
to the effect that he thought it best for 
the ladies and children to leave, permit- 
ting the gentlemet? to use their own 
judgment in the matter. Some hesitation 
was felt by E. B. as to leaving the home 
before actual trouble came upon them, 
but it was proven that they did not goa 
moment too soon, as an hour before they 
had gone from the northern part of the 
city, the M. E. Hospital and Ladies’ Home 
were attacked. 

The missionaries arrived in Shanghai 
May 26 and were kept posted by daily 
dispatch in regard to the riot. Friends’ 
mission buildings’ were not attacked 
during the riot and but few things were 
stolen from the Home. 

The government kept a guard of sol- 
diers about the different compounds, as it 
would be at its cost if they were disturbed. 
The faith of the missionaries was tested 
through the dark days they were com- 
pelled to remain in Shanghai. But peace 
and assurance was given them and the 
promise of the strength of Jehovah in 
time of need was verified to E. B. in an 
especial manner. Early in July she re- 
turned to Nanking} ‘in one week was 
taken seriously ill and as soon as she was 
able to travel, went to Japan by order of 
her physician and to evade the possible 
continuation of the riot. She remained 
at Arimac Springs during the hot weather 
and in November returned to the Home, 
and with thankful heart resumed the work. 
But, being single handed, the work 
moved slowly for a time, as it would re- 
quire three helpers to carry on the full 
line of work ‘now planned for. In De- 
cember of this year she was joined by her 
cousin, Lenna M. Stanley, who has the 
general oversight of the housekeeping, 
the care of three babies in the orphanage, 
and the study of the language, which 
makes a busy life. D;:. Lucy Gaynor, a 
physician, called to missionary work, 
joined them in September, 1892. At 
present date there are fifteen women un- 
der Esther Butler’s special training, a 
day school of eleven little girls, and three 
babies in the orphanage. 

The buildings of the compound consist 
of the Training Home and Orphanage. 
The former is a substantial two -story 
brick building of nine rooms. A veranda 
extends on two sides of the building, 
protecting it from the intense heat. In 
this Home iive the missionaries. The 
Orphanage is also of brick furnished by 
the Sunday-school children of Ohio 
Yearly meeting. It is one story high and 
commodiously built, situated a few rods 
to the rear of the Home. The wall, nine 
feet high, is of brick and surrounds the 
grounds belonging to the mission. At 
the entrance is a small gatehonse occupied 
by the gateman. 

They have a little church of six members 
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and a few probationers. They hold ser- 
vices in the compound every Sabbath at 
half-past ten a. m.; Sabbath school in the 
afternoon and prayer-meeting in the eve- 
ning. The of China is difficult, 
the Empire being divided into so many 
provinces and nearly all of these having 
a different dialect. Another difficulty is 
the lack of a written language. 

In 1866 English Friends sent Robert 
and Mrs. Davidson as missionaries to 
China, locating them in Hangching, who 
have been joined by others. The work 
has wonderfully increased and the bless- 
ing of the Lord has attended their earnest 


efforts. H. A. L. 
Damascus, Ohio. 


GAINS IN THE TEMPERANCE RE- 
FORMATION. 


BY DR. DORCHESTER. 


The first temperance society, *:hat of 
1808, provided that: ‘* No member shall 
be intoxicated under a penalty of 50 
cents.” ‘No member shall offer any 
liquors to any other members, or urge 
other persons to drink, under a penalty of 
25 cents for each offense.’’ 

The original Massachusetts Society, or- 
ganized in 1813, declared its object to be: 
‘* To discountenance and suppress the foo 
Sree use of ardent spirits, and kindred 
vices,’’ and no person was eligible as a 
member ‘‘who was not of fair moral 
reputation.’’ A temperance society, or- 
ganized in Bath, Maine, in 1812, had an 
article in its constitution which read : 

“¢ We will be at all times sparing and 
éautious in the use of spirituous liquors at 
home, in social visits decline them, so far 
as possible, avo'd them totally in retail-s 
ing stores, and in general set our face 
against the infemperate use of them.” 

Prof. Calvin EF, Stowe, D. D., once 
mentioned a temperance society which 
he knew in Maine, prior to 1825, the 
pledge of which bound every one of its 
members who should get drunk to treat 
the rest all around. 

There were few individuals, prior to 
1826, who held higher sentiments than 
these specimens show; and the most ad- 
vanced temperance thinkers then did not 
exclude fermented liquois—wine, cider 
_ and beer. Only here-and there a man 
held to total abstinence from distilled 
spirits. Such an idea was regarded as 
fanciful and impracticable. It was im- 
politic and impossible to make a more 
radical principle the basis of reform. 

We are now astonished that anybody 
could haye attempted to reform so great 
an evil on so superficial a basis. 

It is a humiliating fact to record, but 
we make the faithful record, for the 
warning of all who advocate the modera- 
tion movement, and plead for moderate 


abrasion, wae in 1517, in 
its members from getting 
to drink more than four- 
next organization was in the 

its members to get drunk 
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drinking, that all those early societies, 
organized on that superficial basis, liter- 
ally ‘‘died of drunkenness.’? It was 
soon discovered that, while they were 
clipping off the twigs of this poisonous 
tree, it was continually sending its roots 
deeper into the soil; and while they were 
decrying the evil of intemperance, they 
were patronizing habits which fostered 
drunkenness and its long train of evils. 

Well, what was done next? The 
American Temperance Society was or- 
ganized in 1826, on the basis of total 
abstinence from distilled spirits. Wine, 
cider and beer were not prohibited as 
beverages—just the attitude some would 
have us now take—the view lately advo- 
cated in the Century. It is the view of 
Dr. Crosby and the New York Modera- 
tion Society. These ‘‘ wise men of 
Gotham ”’ accuse the advocates of total 
abstinence of retarding the temperance 
reformation, by insisting upon too radical 
a basis of reform. 

In 1835, the American Temperance 
Society, under the direction of very con- 
servative, careful men, in their annual 
report, said: ‘‘ The light of experience 
proves that abstinence from the use of all 
intoxicating liquor, as a beverage, is not 
only safe but salutary; and that it is the 
only course in which it can rationally be 
expected that drunkenness will ever be 
done away.”” ‘‘ This report was devoted 
chiefly to the nature of alcohol, which 
was shown to be produced by various fer- 
mentation, and consequently existing in 
Sermented as well as distilled liquors. It 
was reasoned that, if 53 per cent. of 
alcohol in brandy and rum is injurious, 
24 per cent. in Madeira, 17 in claret, 13 
in champagne, and from 5 to 9g in ale, 
cider, etc., must be proportionably in- 
jurious. In 1836, the National Temper. 
ance Convention at Saratoga formally 
adopted the principle of total abstinence 
from all alcoholic liquors as a beverage. 
In 1840, the Washingtonian Movement 
adopted the same principle. The Sons of 
Temperance, the Rechabites, the Good 
Templars, the Temple of Ham soon fol- 
lowed on the same basis. Now all tem- 
perance societies, except the Moderation 
Society of New York and the Episcopal 
Temperance Society—both lately organ- 
ized—work on this basis. 


THE ONLY public “statue erected to a 
woman in England, excepting Queen Vic- 
toria and Anne, is found in a grim, sooty 
old place, called Walsall. There, in a 
public square, is the statue of ‘‘S:ster 
Dora,’’ built by the countless small contri- 
butions from the poor, for whom she 
spent her life in healing their sick. 


AND = beyond these blasts, these sullen 


skies 
And flowerless vales;Wwith steady eye can 
ste 2 


The flush of orchard rows, 
The shimmer of the corn, 
T. HEMPSTEAD. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL IN TOKyYO.—We print 
below a letter, dated Tokyo, Japan, Fourth 
mo, 27th, 1893, from Joseph Cosand to the 
Haverford Y. M.C,A. We have taken the 
liberty to omit purely personal references. 
and statements relating to the expenditure 
of the funds, Our readers will, no doubt, be 
interested in the description of the school and 
work which the Y. M. C. A. has undertaken 
to support. 

» « » « The boys’ school is at present 
situated half a mile east of the Friends’ Mis- 
sion, It has been moved from its location 
across the street from the mission, where it 
was situated last year when I was in Phila- 
delphia, in consequence of the building being 
torn down to allow the street to be widened. 
It isin a thickly populated part of the city 
on lower ground than the Friends’ Mission, 
on a level with a great portion of the city, 
which is in a vast plain only a few feet above 
the sea, A great many young men congre- 
gate in the vicinity to'attend the Keiyogijiku 
(a school of over one thousand boys and 
young men), and other smaller institutions, 
making it a suitable place for our afternoon 
English school, which affords opportunity for 
those who attend other schools, taught mostly 
by Japanese teachers, to have valuable assist - 
ance from us in the same or similar books, 
which they study in those schools, 

The number of boys enrolled in our schoo} 
is twelve, and the daily attendance ten, The 
object of the young men is to get instruction 
that will aid them in passing the English ex- 
aminations in their Japanese schools. It will 
be evident that many who come to us do so 
for but a short period of time so that a con- 
siderable number of those who come to-day 
will not come three monthshence. For the 
same reason the daily attendance is irregular. 

Generally in speaking of the young men 
we say they belong to the student class. The 
government out of the seven classes that for- 
merly existed has made (legally speaking) 
only four classes. Our boys, like the greater 
— of the Japanese people, belong to the 
ast two of the four divisions. The legal 
titles of these divisions are ‘“‘ Shikou” and 
“ Heimin.” Nearly all the business men, 
and many others filling important positions 
in society and in the nation, belong to the 
Heimin or the lowest legal class of the peo- 

le, but they are not truly the lowest, A 
arge number of the members of the House of 
Representatives belong to this division. 

The ages of the boys range from fifteen to 
twenty-five, most of tiem, however, are un- 
der twenty. Six of the present number are 
Christians. It is necessary for me here to 
separate our boys into two divisions. First, 
those who are not Christians and who come 
only to improve their English, having no 
special interest in the school beyond the 
benefit which they themselves expect to re- 
ceive. The tie which binds them to us-is not 
very strong, inasmuch as they depend prin-. 
oy upon the Japanese schools for their 
education, and this tie”is weakened from the 
fact that ours is a Christian schvol, which is- 
as a ban upon it in the eyes of many people. 
But even some of those who so regard it are 
willing to condescendto attend for the sake 
of instruction, and now and then their preju- 
dice gives way, they become interested in. 
Christianity, and a few become Christians, 

The second division of boys:is composed 
of the Christians, especially those who are 
our own, as we say. They are four who re- 
side in the i . Twoof them 
have been Chri with us several 
years; one has a scholarship from Canada, 
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and the other from New York. . ... . 
These four boys whilst being under. our care 
and attending our Bible class at the school 
daily for one hour, attend other schools also, 
for Japanese branches of learning and the low- 
er branches in the sciences, as Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Chemistry, Physical Geography 
Botany, &c. They are greatly interested, in 
our school and do all they canto get unchris- 
tian boys to remain in the Bible classes, 

One of the principal benefits of the school 
is that it forms a sort of centre for our circle 
of boys, the attractive force of which, slight 
as it may be, tends to hold them together, 
and to draw others to them. And closely 
connected with this influence is our boys Y. 
M, C. A. into which most of those who be- 
come Christians are led, 


The membership of the Y. M. C. A. is 
twenty, and many of-them. are not yet 
Friends, so these agencies are the more 
needful and useful. One who was “our 
boy "’ has been at Tsuchiura, fifty miles north 
of here, for two years pastin charge of 
Friends’ Mission Station there. He has done 
and still is doing very good work, One of 
those now in our school, Y. Yeshida, assisted 
in founding the Tsuchiura Mission, going 
there two years ago with the other young man 
and remaining there six weeks ; and when I 
left Japan last year he returned to Tsuchiura 
and the two labored together until my wife 
and I returned last autumn, when he again 
came to Tokyo and resumed his studies, 
Another young man, C, Osuga, has done 
much good work at Mito and elsewhere. . . 
These practical features and results of the 
work encourage us in the belief that our 
boys’ school is nota failure, insignificant 
though it seem. 

In the English department American text- 
books, National series, from the Third Reader 
up are used; also Parley’s and Swinton's 
Universal Histories, and two or three small 
volumes of English classics, 

In the Bible one lesson each week is given 
from the Gospel of Mark, four from the epis- 
tles, and one from the Old Testament. . . 
In the Old Testament we have been giving 
only a summary of the contents of the differ. 
ent books, beginning with Genesis. 

The school building is a purely Japanese 
house with two rooms below (besides a small 
kitchen) each one of which is about 12x15 feet, 
and there are also two above, almost the same 
size, The lower rooms are used for the boys 
to live in, and the upper ones for recitations. 
The floors are made of Japanese mats in- 
stead of wood. The boys in their own rooms, 
as is the custom here, sit upon the matted 
floors, using no chairs or other furniture as 
we do at home. Their dining table is about 
one foot high and two and one-half feet 

uare, Their writing tables are the same 
height and two feet long by one foot wide. 
Besides a small book. case or two there is no 
other furniture in their rooms, There are 
commodious wardrobes made 1n the walls of 
the house, The room above, where the for- 
eign teachers hold recitations, has two plain 

Chairs and several rough wooden desks or 
tables, each one one, foot wide and long 
enough for two, with a wooden bench without 
aback. These are the kind of benches mostly 
used in the schools here. The other room 
has only a small table, Japanese height, in 
the centre, which is used without benches} 
There are no other equipments about the 
school except the text-books for the teachers’ 
use, and a map showing the missionary jour- 
“"—s the Apostle Paul. 
Mi — of auead three: Mr. 
izuno, w ogra) a description 
of whom I aos some months ago, is 
principal, . . ; MissGundry, an English 


laity in the service of the W. F. M. A, of 
Friends, of Philadelphia, whose time is most- 
ly occupied in the girls’ school of the mission, 
teaches English conversation in the boy’s 
school one hour, two afternoons in the week, 
I give an English conversation lesson three 


afternoons a week, and six Bible lessons per - 


week, two of them being on Sixth-day, Be- 
fore going to the United States last year I 
taught English reading and composition to 
the boys, and dictation also, but this year 
have not had time to do it, so it falls to Mr. 
Mizuno to do it instead of me. He teaches 
three hours per day five days in a week. 

I know no reason why the, attendance 
might not be greatly increased if we had a 
good Japanese teacher to devote most of his 
time to building up the schoool,. . . pro- 
vided we can secure continued financial sup- 
port. The most discouraging feature is that 
several of the young men do not mnch in- 
cline to attend the Bible classes. Most all 
who enter the school remain a few times at 
the beginning, but some of them do not at- 
tend afterwards ; a few, however, often come, 
The attendance at the Bible class is better 
though than a year or so ago, This applies 
only to the unchristian boys. 

Aside from the teachers who could devote 
most of their time to the young men, the most 
needful thing is a sum of money that could 
be used to assist a larger number of boys, 
who are worthy but poor, than we are now 
able to do. Not to give them full scholar- 
ships but only such assistance as would seem 
best in each individual case.—Haverfordian. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING.—On the 15th of 
Sixth mo, occured the fiftieth anniversary of 
the marriage of Elias and Rodema Newlin, 
members of Ackworth Monthly Meeting, 
Warren Co., Iowa, Both are ministers of the 
gospel. The former is now in feeble health, 
and the latter has been a bedfast invalid 
for more than twenty-one years, 

Thirty six relatives and friends assembled 
at this hospitable home, cheering the ofttimes 
lonely inmates with happy, Christian soci- 
ability. After well filled tables were served 
and a display of some of their marriage ap- 
parel, the marriage certificate was read, show- 
ing that their marriage was solemnized at 
Mill Creek, Hendrick’s County, Ind. It 
was signed by a long list of witnesses, nearly 
all of whom have passed away. 

One of the company retired to a grove 
near by, and there penciled some appropri- 
ate verses, which were touchingly received 
by those addressed, 

PaciFIc COLLEGE.—At the late Inter-col- 
legiate Oratorical contest of Oregon, in which 
seve 1 colleges and universities (including the 
State University) were represented, Amos C, 
Stanbrough, of Pacific College, Newberg, 
was awarded the medal for the true merits 
of his composition. This is a high honor to 
Pacific College, being the youngest college 
in the State. 

FRIENDS IN CHICAGO.—The members of 
Chicago Meeting desire to extend a cordial 
welcome to all Friends who may visit the 
World's Columbian Exposition this summer. 

Our meeting, followed by the Sabbath 
school, is held on Twenty-sixth strget, between 
Indiana and Prairie avenues, on First-day at 
10:30 a, m. 

Any expression of a desire to aid in Gospel 
work, or any note of inquiry will receive 
attention, by addressing the secretary of the 
Pastoral Committee. 

HANNAH N, T. PICKERING, 
4583 Oakenwald Ave., 
Chicago. 
WILLIAM Henry MatTcuett, 
Chairman of Pastoral Committee. 


COTTONWOOD QUARTERLY MEETING 
Kansas, was held on the gth to the r1th o 
Sixth mo., at Homestead in Chase County, 
Kansas. It is about 40 miles: southwest of 
Emporia. Eliza H. Carey is the Pastor of 
this Monthly ae which is composed of 
three or four small appointments besides- 
Homestead, which are in a flourishiug con- 
dition, and all of which have been built up- 
through God's blessing upon her earnest and 
efficient work in the last three years. These 
Friends wishing to know more of Friends- 
ways and usages asked that this Quarterly 
Meeting might be held in their midst, which 
was granted, and from the interest that was- 
manifested, and the definite results of the 
meeting, it was no doubt a wise arrange- 
ment, and one that was blessed of the Lord, 
The meeting of Ministry and Oversight on 
Sixth-day was well attended, and was a 
favored time of blessing to those in attend- 
ance, The meeting on Seventh-day was. 
large and very interesting, William P. Ha- 
worth, of Stirling, the Yearly Meetings Super- 
intendent of Evangelistic and Pastoral work 
was present and preached with power. His- 
text was, Joshuaxv: #9. The business meet- 
ing was in the afternoon and the business. 
was transacted in much harmony, The W. 
F. M. Society held a meeting in the evening. 
A good literary programme by the youn 
people was well carried out. The and 
successes of our missionaries in Alaska were: 
well stated and the audience responded with 
a liberal collection. First-day morning Sab- 
bath School followed by meeting for worship, 
which was again addressed by William P. 
Haworth. The afternoon meeting was con- 
ducted by Fred. L. Ryon, Pastor of Fruit-- 
= Toledo, and ville, stead 

e evening meeting was opened by Ezra. 
. Williams, Pastor of Camaal, Missouri, 
eeting, and he was followed by L. A. Wells, 
Pastor at Barclay, with a well-chosen theme 
which was calculated to fasten the many 
truths that we had heard and build us up in: 
the most holy way. Thus ended our Quar- 
terly feast of “fat things,” and we feel like 
we would dishonor God did we not agaim 
thank him for this spiritual feast. 

Friends here have no meeting-house, the 
meeting was held in the school-house, which 
was rauch too small to accommodate the 
crowds that were in attendance. Friends had 
built a board shed on the north of the house 
and joined to it, and furnished it with seats, 
A window was taken out, and the minister 
standing here preached to the entire audi- 
ence, reminding me of the “ doub!e houses” 
of your Eastern S ates, but seldom seen out 
here, Atthe meeting of Ministry and Over- 
sight, A. L, Carter, of Emporia, was recorded 
a minister, He is now doing acceptable 
work as Pastor of Cottonwood and Lakeside 
Meetings. 

There were present at the Quarterly Meet- 
ing five of the Yearly Meeting’s Evangelistic 
and Pastoral Committee, as well as the Yearly 
and Quarterly Masting, Ssoeetereeen 

oRRIS H. MOORE. 


Dr. Joun C. Hatt, Medical Superintend- 
ent of Friends’ Asylum for the Insane 
near Frankford, Philadelphia, died suddenl 
Seventh mo, 11th, Hewill be much mi 
having managed the affairs of the Asylum, 
one of the oldest and best in the world, with 
great skill and assiduity; a number of im-- 
oe additions and improvements havi 

nm made in its equipment under his ad-. 
ministration. 
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continued, our American friend having the 
companionship of William Sayce. Some of 
the meetings have been held in the open-air, 
and Amos Kenworthy has been much blessed 
‘in his work, particularly in his efforts to 
quicken oa Christianity amongst be- 
levers, Many have realized that he is under 
the direction of God in the messages he has 
delivered.— London Friend. 


FRANCES J. Barnes. of New York, the 
young member of the Friends who founded 
the “ Boys’ Loyal Legion Temperance So- 
ciety,” and the “ True Blue Cadets,” is now 
on a visit to England..-ZLondon Christian. 


PuHEeBE R, GIFFORD, a well-known minister 
of New England Yearly Meeting, reached 
the age of ninety years, Sixth mo, roth. She 
‘was in attendance at the meeting as usual. 

Friends’ Meeting on Oak street, Portland, 
had a small attendance on First-day, Among 
the ministers present were Phebe R. Gifford, 
Nathan Douglass and Edward Dillingham. 
A real old fashioned Friends’ meefing was 
held, and the power of the Lord rested upon 
the meeting, with a force too seldom felt in 
our meetings. 

A meeting at the jail was addressed by 
Elizabeth T. Larkin and Anna Ray. 

Dr. Benj. Trueblood spoke at the Y. M. C. 
A. First-day p.m. 

Isaac Sharp and Benj. F. Trueblood ad- 
dressed a large congregation at the meeting- 
house First-day a.m.—Christian Worker. 





WHAT THE LOWLIEST WOMAN 


CAN DO. 


You can do nothing? You can do 
everything ; you can give, and serve and 
pray. You can give self-denyingly ; you 
can serve lovingly; you can pray con- 
4queringly. The best example of self- 
denying liberality in the Bible is recorded 
ofa woman. The best example of loving 
‘service in the Bible is recorded of a 
woman. The best example of conquer- 
ing prayer in the Bible is recorded of a 
woman. It was no great gift, no great 
‘service, no great prayer. The gift was a 
widow's mite ; the service was the anoint- 
ing of Jesus with a box of ointment ; the 
wrayer was a mother’s prayer for a daugh- 
‘ter possessed with a devil. But the gift 
and service and prayer were in self-denial 
and love and faith; and so, in the sight 
of God, they were of great price. Jesus 
never let fall such words of royal com- 
mendation as concerning these three 
‘women. Of the poor widow He said, 
‘* She has cast in more than they all.’’ Of 
“Mary, with her alabaster box of ointment, 
He said, ‘‘ She hath done what she could.”’ 
And to the praying Canaanitish*mother 
He said, ‘OQ woman, great is thy faith ; 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt.’’ The 
human suppliant had power with God, 
and the Creator said to the creature, 
“ Thy will be done.'’ Surely such giv- 
ing, such service, such prayer, is possible 
to every woman. It is not the greatness 
of it, but the spirit of it that tells.—Dr. 
Herrick Johnson. 





How can I die while Jesus lives? 
Who rose and left the dead ; 

Pardon and grace my soul receives 
From mine exalted Head. 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
Seventh mo. 30, 1893. 
PAUL AT EPHESUS, 
Acts xix, 1—12. 


Lasson v. 


. Gorpen Taxt.—When he the Spirit of truth is come, 
t 


he will guide you into all truth. Jno. xvi. 13. 


After spending 18 months at Corinth 
(see ch. 18, 11). Paul returned to 
Jerusalem where he attended one of the 
great feasts, but it is uncertain which. 
He then went to Antioch, doubtless, to 
report his'work to the Church there and 
to refresh his soul by renewing his inter- 
course with friends of former days. 

Acts xix. 1. While Apollos was ai 
Corinth. In the closing verses of chapter 
18 we are told of Apollos, a learned and 
eloquent Jew, who had accepted the 
baptism of John the Baptist; implying 
repentance and a willingness to accept 
the Messiah to whom John testified. 

Under the teaching of Aquila and 
Priscilla, Apollos confessed himself a 
follower of Jesus Christ and commenced 
to preach in His name. He had recently 
left Ephesus to go into Greece, and was 
now at Corinth preaching there very 
successfully (see I. Cor. i. 12; ii. 6). Paul 
having passed through the upper coasts. 
Paul left Antioch on his third missionary 
journey, early in A. D. 54, and first 
revisited the Churches in Asia Minor, 
préviously founded by him. ‘The 
upper coasts were the eastern parts of 
Asia Minor.’’ — Afford. Came to 
Ephesus. This was his second visit to 
this famous city. He had stopped here 
a day or two on his journey from Corinth 
to Jerusalem, and had preached Christ in 
the Synagogue (see ch. 18, 19-20). 
Ephesus was the capital of the Roman 
province of Asia Minor, and the principal 
emporium of trade in the East. Christ 
had already been preached here by Paul 
himself, and doubtless, also, by Aquila 
and Priscilla who had there parted from 
him on his previous visit. And finding 
certain disciples. These ‘‘disciples’’ 
were in the same condition as the 
eloquent Apollos. They had, to a certain 
extent, come out of Judaism, having 
accepted John’s baptism of repentance 
and the belief in the Messiah whom he 
announced. ‘*Many Jews from: other 


‘countries received from the Baptist their 


knowledge of the Messiah and carried 
with them this knowledge on their return 
from Palestine. - « « Temt wach 
persons should be found at Ephesus, the 
natural meeting-place of all religious sects 
and opinions, is what we might have 
supposed a@ priori.’’—Hawson. 

. 2. Have ye received the Holy Ghost? 
Much better with Rev. Ver, ‘‘Did ye 
receive the Holy Ghost when ye be- 
lieved?’’ Wedo not know what led to 
the question. Probably Paul noticed the 
lack in their experience. Note, that it 
was, evidently, the natural order in 
Apostolic days to receive the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost a/ conversion. We 
have not so much as heard, &*¢. - ‘‘Again 


here the more accurate translation of the 





[Seventh .mo, 







original Greek guides us to the true inter- 
pretation of the answer. . . . ‘On 
the contrary, we did not (at the time of 
our baptism) so much as hear whether the 
Holy Ghost was given.” The Jews, 
of course, knew of the Holy Spirit, see 
Is. 63:10, t1, 14 and 61:1, &c., &c., 
&c. ‘* But these men were ignorant that 
His mighty influence was no longer con. 
fined as under the old dispensation, to a 
few favored individuals. They were 
ignorant of the first Christian Pentecost 
and its marvels.’’—Schaff. 

3. Onto (or “into,” see Rev. Ver.) 
what, then, were ye baptised? Baptism 
with the Jews meant the profession of a 
change of belief. Unto (or ‘‘into’’ ) 
John's baptism. ‘It was a confession of 
repentance, a hope of a Messiah, an effort 
to lead a new life, but without the aid of 
a present Christ and the special gifts of 
the Spirit. They were leading a life of 
fasting and prayers, and alms; but they 
had not passed on to ‘‘ righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.”” (Rom. 
14:17).—FPlumpire. May not these men 
have been the fruits of the preaching of 
Apollos before Aquila met him? See 
ch. 18: 25. 

4. They should should believe on him 
which should come after him. Paul tells 
them that John’s baptism was but to 
prepare the way for Christ- Repentance 
is still the necessary forerunner of salva- 
tion. 

5. They were baptized in (or into) the 
name of the Lord Jesus. As soon as they 
heard the further truth they received it. 
Note, incidentally, that the formula of 
Matt. 28:19, is NOT used here or any- 
where else in the New Testament. This 
only shows that Matt. 28:19 was not 
understood as establishing an external 
ritual. 

6. And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them, see Acts vi. 6; viii. 17, the 
Holy Ghost came on them. ‘Every 
man received a consciousness of a new 
and mighty power, each one felt as he 
had never felt before the presence and 
love of God.”—Schaff. They spake with 
tongues and prophesied, Acts xxiv. 10, 46. 
Prophesy here, as. elsewhere, means to 
speak by inspiration, not necessarily to 
foretell future events. 

7. And all the men. ‘The expression 
in the original is somewhat unusual, and 
may be designed to prevent the notion 
that the Ephesian believers were, as a 
rule, in this condition of ignorance.”— 
Riddle. Thus once more at this great 
centre of Gentile activity was the Holy 
Spirit given in marvellous power, and we 
cannot doubt that the amazement at such 
a power would attract ‘‘ attention to the 
message and win converts to Christ.’’— 
Cambridge Bible. 

8. And he went into the synagogue. 
The Jews had pressed him to stay longer 
on his former visit. Ch. xviii, 20, 21. 
And spake boldly. No doubt the sight 
of the full outpouring of the Spirit 
cheered Paul's own heart and lifted him 
above fear of death or danger for the 
space of three months. For three months 
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only the Jews allowed him to speak, dis- 
puting (reasoning) ‘‘out of the Scrip- 
tures, that Jesus was the predicted Mes 
siah, etc., and that the promised restora- 
tion of the Kingdom was to be accom- 
‘plished in Him.”—Jacobus. Persuading. 
-¢ Disputing and persuading may refer to 
two kinds of preaching—discoursi ng and 
‘urging—the former doctrinal and the lat 
ter practical and hortatory.”—Riddle. 
‘During all the time of his stay at Ephesus 
Paul worked at his trade, possibly again 
in partnership with Aquila and Priscilla, 
for though they are not actually men- 
‘tioned in the text, we know they were at 
Ephesus just previously, and we find them 
mot long after again sending salutations 
to Corinth in the Apostle’s letter from 
Ephesus. (1 Cor. xvi., 19.) Besides his 
preaching at the synagogue Panl taught 
‘‘from house to house’’ neglecting on 
means that might help on the work. 

9. But when divers were hardened, 
Some refused the message, and as is 
always the case, their refusal hardened 
them. He departed from them and sepa- 
vated the disciples. He left off attending 
the services of the synagogue, and took 
with him those who had become Chris- 
tians. This point of separation must 
<ome between those who accept and those 
who refuse. Disputing daily in the school 
of one Tyrannus. ‘Tyrannus may 
have been the teacher of a Jewish school, 
such as was generally organized in every 
city often in connection with the syna- 
gogue; or a Greek sophist converted to 
Christianity through the labors of Paul, 
° . crthe founder of a school whose 
building, hired by Paul for a preaching 
place, still bore his name. And this last 
hypothesis seems to me the most proba- 
ble.”"— Addoit. 

10. This continued by the space of two 
years. To this must be added three 
months preaching in the synagogue and 
other periods before that and after ver. 
20, making altogether the three years of 
Paul’s residence in Ephesus. Ad they 
which dweit in Asia—in the Roman 
province of Asia Minor. ‘‘It was only 
forty years from this time that Pliny, in 
his famous letter to Trajan, speaks of the 
swarms of Christians in the province of 
Bithynia (no great distance from Ephesus) 
of which he was governor.'’— Cambridge 
Bible. 

11. And God wrought special mira- 
<les. These miracles are almost unique 
in the New Testament in that they were 
performed without the personal agency 
and not in the presence of the apostle. 
Ephesus was the special centre of magic 
and witchcraft, hence the beneficent 
healing power of the Gospel comes out 
in marked contrast to the false pretended 
miracles of heathenism. 

12. So that from his body. See Acts 
Vv. 15. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Repentance and the determination 
to live a new life are the first steps in the 
Christian life, but those who stop short 
there miss the power. 

2. Those who use the light they have 





will be ready for further light, and God 
will surely send it. 

3- The baptism of the Holy Ghost is 
Christ’s gift to His church, and no be- 
liever should rest satisfied without it. 

4- The Holy Ghost is the living pres- 
ent Jesus. With Him comes salvation, 
joy and power for Service. 








For Friends’ Review, 
ONE THING ALONE. 





There ever remaineth the one thing 
needful to be secured and kept inviolate 
amid all storm and tempest that may 
attend the pilgrimage of the Christian 
believer—and what is it? Is it not the 
favor and friendship of the Almighty? 
Foes may frown, friends may depart—but 
the everlasting truth never—never will 
forsake those who are settled and grounded 
in it,—anchored on the Rock of Ages. 
Why should it be that so many are adrift 
amid the vicissitudes of this life? Some 
in quicksands so deep and fathomless that 
help from earth is unavailing to reach 
them. What a powerful incentive is furn- 
ished in the Gospel of Life and Salvation, 
to watch and pray in order to experience 
salvation from trouble. A man may gain 
the possession of great wealth—even over- 
much of the riches of earth and yet one 
thing more will be wanting. The scroll 
which Bunyan’s Pilgrim left behind as 
described in his renowned allegory, and 
with quickened step hastened to recover, 
is a fitting symbol of what belongs to the 
natural man—to forget that, which of all 
things should he remembered. Pilgrim 
of earth what is thy hope? 


“Oh! if to the earth like the grovelling vine 
it clings, 
Nor shoots one aspiring tendril forth, 
In search after higher things. 


“In vain is it nurtured with ceaseless toil, 
Confined to this cold world’s ungenial soil, 
Each prop that supports it must perish, and 

all 


Its buds of fair promise unopened fall. 
Alas! for the bopes that are cherished 
here, 
* "Midst the storms of earth’s changeful 
atmosphere.” 


P, R. GIFFORD. 
Provipencs, R, I. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

Our usual early report of the Haverford 
Commencement was prevented this year by 
a mischance. So many interests and asso- 
ciations are common to Haverford and the 
Friends’ Review, that the editor always re- 

rets being debarred from being present on 
the chief public day of the College. 

The closing exercises occu Sixth mo, 
2oth; a e audiénce being present in 
Alumni Hall. T. Wistar Brown, President 
of the Board of Managers, read an a - 

iate passage of Scripture. President Sharp- 
ess then made a statement of the advance- 
ment of the College during the past year; 
referring especially to the increased facilities 
afforded in the li from liberal donations; 
the improvement in the classical department; 
the new cricket shed, and a better condition 
of the foot-ball field. i 
Three graduates represented their class in 





music. 


oratory: Charles James Rhoads, who spoke 

on “ The Homeric Question ;” William A 

Estes, on ‘Alfred the Great ;” and Franklin 

Whitall, on “ The Influence of the English 

Guilds.” The Master's oration was delivered 

by Walter Morris. Hart; “A Plea for the 
ramp.” 

Degrees were conferred on the graduating 
class as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts—Leslie Adelbert Bailey, 
John Farnum Brown, Wilbur Albert Estes, 
Walter Winchip Haviland, Clarence Gilbert 
Hoag, Carrol Brinton Jacobs, George Lindley 
ones, Charles Osborne, Charles James 

oads, Eugene M. Wescott, Franklin Whit- 
all and Gifford King Wright. 

Bachelor of Science—Francis F. Davis, 
Arthur Villiers Morton, John Mickle Okie, 
Edward Rhoads, John Roberts, Barton Sens- 
enig, William Sansom Vaux, Jr., and Edward 
Woolman, 

Master of Arts—Benjamin Cadbury, Eng- 
lish ; Charles Gilpin Cook, Chemistry ; Walter 
Morris Hart, English ; Irving Culver John- 
son, History ; Leonard Charles Van Noppen, 
English ; Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, Classics. 

Honors were awarded as follows: 

General honors, Francis F, Davis and: 
Charles James Rhoads; first honors in mathe- 
matics, Francis F. Davis; second honors in 
astronomy and mathematics, George Lindley 
Jones; second honors in moderna languages, 
Charles Osborne; second honors in history 
and philosophy, Walter Winchip Haviland ; 
second honors in physics, Edward Rhoads; 
second honors in engineering, William San- 
som Vaux, Jr. This is.the first time that first 
honors have been awarded at Haverford 
College. 

Dr. Henry Wood, Professor of German at 
Johns Hopkins University, and a member 
of the class 6f ’69 at Haverford, delivered 
the baccalaureate address, Dr. Wood spoke 
particularly to those interested in literature, 
who, he said, he knew from experience, 
formed a large class at Haverford. 








GUILFORD COLLEGE. 





The Catalogue of this institution for 1892-3 
shows it to have a faculty of fourteen officers 
and instructors. The present writer rememb- 
ers when Haverford College had a faculty of 
but four members, with less than sixty stud- 
ents. Guilford College has now 170 students ; 
of whom, however, only 56 are in the College 
Department, the remainder being in the Com- 
mercial and Preparatory Departments. 

Guilford, like Earlham and Penn, has the 
great advantage of being co educational. 
The Report says: “Co edrcation is no ex- 
periment with us, The advantages of the 
system to both sexes are very great in re- 
spect to intellectual development, good order 
in and out of school, and in respect to purity 
and refinement of manners,” 

A Bryn Mawr scholarship is awarded 
yearly to a woman graduate of Guilford 
College, selected on account of excellence 
in scholarly attainments. No mention is 
made of a parallel scholarship at Haverford 
College. 

Glancing over the program of courses of 
instruction, the — writer regrets the 
announcement of arrangements at Guilford 
College for teaching vocal and instrumental 
Close and continued observation of 
college work, with and without music, con- 
vinces the present -writer that making it a 
part of college instruction is emphatically 
a waste of time and energy, which might be 
put to more decidedly intellectual uses with 


great advantage. 


The expenses at Guilford College are 
notably low, compared with those of many 
other similar institutions. For a year in the 
College Department the charge is but $174. 
An endowment is referred to as making this 
moderate charge practicable. The amount 
of the existing endowment is not mentioned, 
The opening See usefulness of Guilford Col- 
lege, as a Friends’ institution, is wide and 
promising. A visit to it at the time of its 
first Commencement, in 1889, gave the writer 
an impression that the College is well worthy, 
and is in practical need, of liberal donations 
to enlarge its facilities and resources for the 


= work so well begun aad capable of large 


extension. 
OAE GROVE SEMINARY. 


Belonging now to New England Yearly 
. Meeting, this School, which attaches “ Bailey 
Institute” to its title, is located at Vassalboro’, 
Maine. "It was started in 1850 as a “Select 
School” by John D. Long and others, but, 
not then succeeding financially, it was sus- 
pended till 1857. That year it was opened 
with Eli Jones as Principal, and admitted at 
once 140 scholars, Its building was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1880; and again the same 
loss occurred in 1887, Reconstruction fol- 
lowed, and prosperity appears to be now 
secured to the institution, under able man- 
agement. Among the Principals of this 
Seminary have been Albert Smiley, Augus- 
tine Jones, Richard M. Jones and Charles H. 
Jones; Rufus M. Jones being announced as 
at the head of the Faculty in the Catalogue 
for 1892-3. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH: 


The Forty-first Annual Report of the Board 
of Managers of this Institute (Bainbridge 
street, Philadelphia) has been received. e 
number of its graduates to the present time 
is two hundred and ninety-two. Three young 
men and four young women received their 
diplomas and delivered their orations at this 
year’s Commencement, Sixth mo. 28th. 
Under the able management of the present 
Principal, Fanny Jackson Coppin, this Insti- 
tute has sent out many well-trained teachers 
and other useful men and women, a con- 
siderable proportion of whom are engaged 
in giving instruction to those of their own 
race in various parts of the South. 

The Industrial Department has now been 
in successful operation for about four years. 
It has eleven instructors, preparing young 
colored men and women for skilful work in 
c ntry, printing, plastering, stenography 
and type-writing, -cooking, shoemaking, 
bricklaying, tailoring and dressmaking. 
Many of those thus trained are already 
obtaining profitable employment in their 
several avocations, 

This institute is entirely under the care of 
Friends of Philadelphia, in accordance with 
the will of its founder, Richard Humphreys, 
who bequeathed $10,000 for its establishment. 
The buildings, ground and invested securi- 
ties of the corporation are believed to be 
now worth not far short of $250,000. The 
importance of such an.institution has been 
greatly enhanced since the disappearance of 
slavery has made so great a difference in 
the prospect of advancement for the colored 
race in all parts of our country. 


FatrH hath an overcoming power, 
It triumphs in the dying hour ; 

Christ is our life, our joy, our hope, 
Nor can we sink with such a prop, 
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Correspondence. 


From a Private Letter. 
Cayuca Lake Hovss, Seventh mo., 1st, 1993. 


Dear Friend :—Our dear friend, C. 
E. Talbot, has been very acceptably with 
us for two or three days. She did expect 
to be here a portion of the Summer, as 
she felt there was a service for her in this 
neighborhood, but is unexpectedly called 
home in consequence of the burning of 
her house with all its contents, not an 
article of wearing apparel saved. The 
only things they got cut were one car- 
pet, one feather bed and two bed-steads. 
She expected to start for home yesterday 
from Union Springs, where her grand- 
daughter has just graduated, arriving 
there to-day to find her house in ashes. I 
do feel that one who is such a devoted 
servant of the Lord and has spent her 
whole life in the service of the Master 
should be aided in this hour of need. 
She will not ask for assistance, but I felt 
drawn to bring this subject before thee 
and some other Friends for your consider- 
ation. Very truly thy friend, 

Joun J. Lyte. 


FRIENDS’ MISSION, 


Ain SaLaaM, Dramqns, Mt. Lebanon, } 
ifth mo,., 234, 1893. 
My Dear Friend, Margaret W. Haines: 


Please accept thanks for thine of 25th 
of last month with enclosed bill of ex- 
change for $150 from the ‘‘ Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia’’ for the support of the 
Philadelphia school at Ras el Metn for 
six months, for which I send back the 
enclosed receipt signed by me, with 
grateful feeling and prayerful interest. 
Our funds are very low, so that it causes 
us a good deal of anxiety, but we must 
look more with child-like faith to our 
great Banker, who is our Father in 
Heaven, to whom all the gold and silver 
belongs. Your school at Ras el Metn is 
going forward energetically and brings 
light and salvation to many a heart and 
home. 

But I am sorry to say that the teacher, 
Louisa Saleeby, who is such a good Chris- 
tian teacher, has been called home to her 
mother last week, in order to nurse her, 
as she is in rather a helpless and danger- 
ous condition on account of physical 
weakness and derangement of mind. 
To-day I got a letter from Lou'sa 
Saleeby, who is with her mother in 
Sook el garb, saying that she cannot 
leave her mother at least for one month. 
She asked very earnestly for our prayers 
and hopes to be back again after one 
month’s time in order to resume her 
duties once more in the sphere of labor 
which the Lord has. assigned to her. 
Now, as we cannot shut school for one 
month, I send, just now, to Jamilie Had- 
dat, who has been brought up in our 
Girls’ Training Home, and is one of the 
girls educated by the Western Yearly 
Meeting of America, and who is now the 
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teacher of our girls school at Beit Mary, 
but this school has now holidays which 
would enable Jamilie Haddat to goj{to 
Ras el Men for one month. 

Lotiallah Riskallah, our principal man 
in our Boys School for Arabic, and Emily 
Wright, our principal teacher in the Girls” 
Home, both well experienced in teaching 
the young, went last First-day to Ras el 
Metn, and had that day two large relig- 
ious meetings in the Girls’ School, and’ 
on Second-day they examined the Girls” 
School first, but the teacher, Louisa 
Saleeby went already off to her mother, 
so they gathered the girls, by the help of 
Emma Bishop, and examined them in the 
absence of their teacher, and both Lot- 
fallah Riskallah and Emily Wright were 
quite pleased with the girls; they made a 
good examination in reading. writing, 
arithmetic, and especially in the Holy 
Scriptures and geography, etc. Also im 
the Boys’ School they were much pleased. 
They said that they found Ras el Metrm 
under especial grace and progress in 
schools and meetings, and in the social 
condition of the people, also. So you 
see my dear Friends all this is due to the 
noble Women’s Foreign Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. 

The fruits of your. disinterested work. 
at Rasel Metn will rejoice your hearts. 
You still remember when I told you to: 
remove your school from Mansureih to 
Ras el Metn ; that was from the Spirit of 
the Lord, and we have done according 
to His will. I am exceedingly pleased of 
your blessed work in Tokio; and of one 
of your number being there working for 
Jesus. It lifts up our hearts and desires: 
and tongues for the way of praise and 
glory. Worthy is the Lamb of all glory 
and worship and dominion for ever and 
ever. Is it not a wonderful privilege that 
we are called by our D:vine Master to be- 
fellow-workers together for the glory of 
the Kingdom of God on earth? 

I wanted to go to England this Spring 
with my dear wife in order to be present 
at the Yearly Meeting, but the serious ill- 
ness of the latter caused us to remain 
here in perplexity and suffzring, but these- 
are the right steps to bring us nearer to 
heaven, and the grinding stones for pol- 
ishing our souls for the crown of Jesus. 

My and our united thanks for your 
sympathy and loving salutation. My 
fervent prayer and loving salutation are 
always for your dear Association as well 
as for thyself. 

I am as ever your fellow-worker for 
Jesus, THEOPHILUS WALDMEIER. 


Extracts from a Private Letter. 


FRIENDS’ JAPAN MISSION. 
Tox1o, Fifth mo, 16th, 1893. 

We have had much of deep interest 
going on the past few days. J. and S. 
A. Cosand, Miss Gundry and myself were 
invited to dine on the 8th at the hotel 
with Augustus Taber and family, to meet. 
a number of missionaries and members of 
the Bible Society Committee here. There 
were about eighteen other guests besides 
ourselves. After dinner, A. Taber inter- 
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preted a “‘code”’ cablegram he had just 
received, informing us that the American 
Bible Society had instructed him as its 
Vice-President to conclude for another 
year the union between the American, 
Scotch and British and Foreign Bible 
Societies, and that the sum of $7,0co had 
been forwarded for the work of the 
Society. Of course, there was great 
rejoicing, the message was so opportune. 
After we returned to the parlor A. Taber 
called on Dr. Whitney to give a ~~ 
account of the Scripture Union of Japah, 
which he did very interestingly. At first 
the Union had rapid growth and ‘‘took”’ 
with the people immensely, the members 
numbering many thousands. Then the 
reaction against Christianity set in and 
the number fell to 8,000; but now there 
has been a gradual, steady, healthy 
increase. The number of members is 
about 11,000, with probably twice as 
many readers. Of course, not nesrly all 
are Christians, but they are willing to 
read the Bible, and this mus? bear fruit. 
There are about 300 Japanese agents 
scattered over the Empire, and one of 
these men, in the last few months, traveled 
1,000 miles, 500 of which he did on foot 
in the interest of the Union. Last year 
the Scripture Union obtained permission 
from the railroads of Japan to present to 
the 390 station agerits copies of the New 
Testament or portions of it. They are 
now planning to do the same for the 
6,000 postmen. After Dr. Whitney had 
finished, Dr. Cockran, of the Canada M. 
E. Mission and president of the Bible 
Scciety’s Committee here (who knows 
about everything one can know about the 
Bible and has been having such nice 
Bible classes at Dr. Whitney's house) 
spoke briefly, alluding with interest to 
the S. Union work which seemed almost 
a branch of the Bible Society’s work. 
He speaks so easily and beautifully, it is a 
delight to listen to him. 

Esther Butler, of Ohio Yearly Meeting’s 
W. F. M. Association, was here on her 
way to Yohohama for her return home. 
We had her to tea with us and all went 
to meeting together in the evening. She 
was a very pleasant guest and must be an 
energetic, capable woman. In the next 
evening one of the girls came to my 
room for a text to be explained, and said 
that her room- mate would like to sign her 
name ins the book containing the con- 
fession of Christianity. Just after I was 
in bed I heard a voice at my door, ‘Did 
you go to sleep?’’ There was the same 
girl; she said that she would like to sign 
the book the next day and probably two 
or three others wotld join her. I told 
her there ought to be more examination 
before such a step should be taken. 
However, the next morning I told Miss 
Gundry, and then I met my visitor of the 
previous night, who said Mr. Kuno, the 
Japanese principal of the school, the clerk 
of the Monthly Meeting and one of the 
‘‘ pillars of the Church,’’ was in his office. 
So I sent her to call the three girls to 
‘peak to him. We had our usual Bible 
Classes and then went to meeting. Mr. 
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Kuno, very soon after meeting settled, 
read the confession and called on the 
girls by name to c>me forward ; and each, 
in turn, went and wrote her name. 
There was such a feeling of solemnity in 
the meeting! Several spoke, and a 
number offered prayer, several of the 
girls, among them one who had just signed 
her name. Joseph Cosand spoke very 
nicely, giving them words of encourage- 
ment. I think all felt it an impressive 
meeting. 

Second day evening some of our young 
men who are interested in the temperance 
cause arranged a meeting in the meeting- 
house, with magic lantern pictures. The 
girls went and there was a good audience, 
mostly children, but some grown people 
as well, and all seemed much interested. 
Afterwards, when asked if they would like 
to sign the pledge, about twenty or more 
responded. Their names. and addresses 
were taken so that they could be looked 
after. Among the pictures were those of 
the Emperor, Empress and Crown Prince. 
When they were thrown on the screen 
there was a sound of applause, and at the 
suggestion of the speaker the national 
anthem was sung with great vim. The 
meaning of the anthem was something 
like this: ‘‘O thou Emperor, live many 
thousands of years! Even until the small 
pebble grows to a mighty rock and is 
covered with ferns !’’ 

Our evening school is growing nicely. 
Last evening there were eight, and it was 
a rainy evening. Since we have been 
settled in our new dining-room we have 
planned to have each week two or three 
girls to take tea with us. One of their 
notes of acceptance was most amusing. 
A little foot note in it requested, ‘* Please 
teach us how to eat, for we do not know 
the way;’’ meaning, of course, how to 
eat in foreign style. The other day one 
of the girls asked me for something to 
read. I gave her ‘‘Offices of the Holy 
Spirit.’” Pretty soon I looked over to 
where she had been sitting and found her 
in a heap on the floor crying. I asked 
what was the matter. She replied, ‘‘ This 
beok bothers me. I don’t know where 
shall I put my body.’’ She meant that 
Dr. Clark had so itemized our members 
in consecration that she feared she had 
not thought enough about it and in such 
a definite way. ‘ ‘ 


Lonpon, Sixth mo., 25th, 1893, 
Editor of Friends’ Review: 


We enjoyed the great privilege of at- 
tending the House*of Commons when 
Mr. Creamer presented his resolution 
asking the Government of Great Britain 
to accept the offer made by the United 
States Congress, through the President; 
of a treaty binding the two countries to re- 
mit any differencesarising between them 
toarbitration. The speech of Mr. Creamer 
was a strong one, but delivered in an 
unimpassioned manner. The motion was 
seconded by Sir John Lubbock in a most 
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forcible address, and these were listened 


to attentively by Mr. Gladstone. The 
attitude of the Prime Minister‘as he sits 
is not dignified, in fact some one sug- 
gested, it reminded him of a jack knife 
folded up. But when he rose to respond 
to the motion, all lassitude disappeared, 
and his voice clear and his words resound- 
ing over the House, after a week of 
heated debate, and his enthusiasm for the 
cause of peace and his wisdom and his 
eloquence justified every encomium of the 
Grand Old Man. No such intellectual 
treat has ever come to me, and I sat de- 
lighted and spellbound during every 
moment of his forty-five minute address. 
He did not accept Mr. Creamer’s inter- 
pretation of the words of the resolution 
of Congress as meaning that a Treaty of 
Arbitration was indeed definitely offered, 
but that by it the President was author- 
ized to take the initiative in offering one. 
Then producing the words of the despatch 
communicating this resolution to the 
British Government, he showed that they 
did not in fact ‘* amount to an invitation 
to negotiation,’”” but only opened the 
sabject. 

‘¢ Under these circumstances,’ he said, 
‘*T think, as a matter of international 
courtesy, that in ‘any words we may 
adopt we ought not to close the question 
and prevent that initiative by the Presi- 
dent . . but that we should leave the 
question open as. to the quarter from 
which the initiative should proceed.’’ He 
therefore proposed as a substitute for Mr. 
Creamer’s resolution, the following, viz. : 

‘¢ This House has learned with satis- 
faction that both Houses of the United 
States Congress have authorized the 
President to invite from time to time, as 
fit occasions may arise, negotiations with 
any government with which the United 
States has or may have diplomatic rela- 
tions, to the end that any differences or 
disputes arising between the two Govern- 
ments which cannot be adjusted by diplo- _ 
matic agencies may be referred to arbitra- 
tion and peaceably adjusted by such 
means.”” (This was following the very 
words in which ‘the resolution of our 
Congress was concluded.) ‘‘ Then,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘I propose to add, 
‘ And this House, cordially sympathizing 
with the purpose in view, expresses the 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government will 
lend their ready co-operation with the 
Government of the United States upon 
the basis of the foregoing resolution.’ ’? 
Mr. Creamer accepted and the House 
passed unanimously the resolution as 
amended. 

Thus the duty .of,.the initiative of a 
treaty still rests with the United States 
and the friends of peace may see it to be 
their duty to press upon Congress to 
make it imperative upon the President to 
distinctly offer such a treaty to Foreign 
Governments. 

Mr. Gladstone also said, ‘‘I observe 
that war has of late years . . found out 
new channels and new methods of inflict- 
ing suffering upon humanity,” referring 
to the crushing weight of huge standing 
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of the closet open, some one come out, go 
down stairs, and leave the house. Then 
when fortitude was no longér needed, she 
gave way to the natural physical weakness, 
and wept herself to sleep. 

‘¢ Some time afterwards the same woman 
with her husband, owing toa detention upon 
a railroad journey, was stopped at a place 
she had never before visited. There was 
a little house near, at which refreshments 
were sold, the proprietor of which urged 
them to come there and get something to 
eat. While there he said to the woman, 
‘Did you know there was a man in your 
room at such atime?’ She said, ‘I did.’ 
He replied, ‘That night you not only 
saved your life, and perhaps that of your 
children, but you saved mine. After 
your prayer I determined I would never 
live by evil means again. I reformed, 
saved my money, and when I was able to 
do so, married the best woman in the 
world.’ He then introduced his wife, 
and this woman whose faith had saved 
him, has ever since maintained a pleasant 
intercourse with them both.”’ 





MY LITTLE WILD WHITE ROSE. 





It was peeping through the bramble 
That little wild white rose, 

Where the hawthorne hedge was planted, 
My garden to inclose. 

All beyond was fern and heather ; 

All within was sun and shelter, 

And the wealth of beauty’s store ; 

But I did not heed the fragrance 
Of flower or of tree, 

For my eyes was on that rosebud, 
And it grew too high for me, 


In vain I strove to reach it 
Through the tangled mass of green— 

It only smiled and nodded 
Behind its thorny screen ; 

Yet, thro’ that summer morning 
I lingered near the spot. 

Oh, why do things seem sweeter 
If we possess them not? 

My garden buds were blooming, 
But all that I could see 

Was that little mocking white rose, 
Hanging just too high for me, 


So, in life’s wider garden, 
There are buds of promise, too, 

Beyond dur reach to gather, 
But not beyond our view; 

And, like the little charmer 
That tempted me astray, 

They steal out half the brightness 
Of many a summer's day. 

Oh, hearts that fail with longing 
For some forbidden tree, 

Look up, and learn a lesson 
From my white rose and me, 


"Tis wiser far to number 
The blessings at my feet 
Than ever to be sighing 
For just one bud more sweet, 
My sunbeams and my shadows 
Fall from a pierced hand ; 
I can surely trust His wisdom 
Since His heart I understand. 
And maybe ia the morning, 
When His blessed face I see, 
He will tell me why my white rose 
Grew just too high forme. —Selecied, 





HEREIN is love—to strip the shoulders bare 

If need be, that a frailer one may wear 

A mantle to protect it from the storm ; 

To bear the frost-king’s breath so one be 
warm ; 

To crush the tears it would be sweet to shed 

And smile so others may have joy instead. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.— Seventh month 4.—A despatch 
from Hong Kong reports another fanatical 
outbreak against missionaries in China, The 
despatch says that a mob of natives attack- 
ed two Swedish missionaries, named Wick- 
holm and Johansen, at Macheng, sixty miles 
from Hankow, and killed them, No further 
details are given, but the murders are sup- 
posed to have been due to the anti-foreign 
placards that have heretofore caused much 
trouble for the foreign missionaries residing 
in China. 

Seventh me. 5.—Great excitement has been 
caused in Thornhill, Yorkshire, England, by 
an explosion that occurred to day in Ingram's 
colliery. One hundred and thirty miners are 
entombed, and it is feared that the loss of 
life will be heavy. 

Seventh month 7.—The marriage of the 
Duke of York (Prince George of Wales) and 
Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, an event to 
which all England had been looking forward 
with deep interest, took place at half-past 12 
o'clock yesterday in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s Palace, London. 

Seventh mo, 8.—The saving of the warship 
Camperdown, which collided with the Vic- 
toria, is said to have been due to the presence 
of mind shown by a Maltese stoker. Al- 
though off duty at the time of the collision, 
he voluntarily ran below and closed the 
water-tight doors. Before he had completed 
the task the water was up to nis neck. The 
Admiralty will promote the stoker and grant 
him a life pension, in case this story of his 
coolness and bravery be confirmed. 

A terrible riot was begun day before yes- 
terday in Paris by some students. The law- 
less roughs took it up, and several conflicts 
have occurred between the mob and the 
police, aided at times by the military. 

DomEsTiIc,— Seventh mo. 4.—Owing to 
repeated violations of the law in selling 
goods on exhibition at the World’s Fair with- 
out paying the customs duties, the Treasury 
Department has ordered the Collector at 
Chicago to strictly enforce the law hereafter. 
It is held that the leniency hitherto exercised 
has not been appreciated, 

Seventh mo. 5.—The celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day at the World’s Fair was 
marked by the utmost patriotism and enthu- 
siasm. The exercises of the day were fre- 
ceded by a parade, in which 20,000 exhibi- 
tors participated, Director General Davis 
acted as master of ceremonies, After Dr. 
Canfield had offered prayer, an address was 
made by Vice President Stevenson. The 
chorus of 1500 voices sang “ Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,’’ the vast multitude join- 
ing in the refrain. Mayor Harrison, of Chi- 
cago, followed. and while he was speaking 
the hour of noon arrived, when, amid the 
booming of cannon and the singing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” Mrs, Perry Stafford, 
of Martha’s Vineyard, unfurled the original 
flag under which Paul Jones sailed. At the 
same instant an electric bell was touched, 
being the signal for the ringing of the Colum- 
bian bell, in Troy, New York. The orator of 
the day was Hampton L, Carson, of Philadel- 

hia, The reading of the Declaration of 

ndependence by John G. Norton, of Chica- 
co, and the singing of the Doxology con- 
cluded the exercises, 

Seventh mo. 6,—After the fireworks of the 


World’s Fair grounds on Third-day night 
the crowd made a rush for the elevated 
railway station, and a panic was the result, 
during which at least 100 people were tram- 
pled. Fifteen people were sent to hospi'als 
a a nine of them being seriou ly 
injured, ' 

The paid admissions to the World’s Fair 
on Third-day numbered 274,917. 

The steamship Empress of China, which. 

arrived at Victoria, British Columbia, brings 
advices that the treaty 1s about concluded 
between the Chinese and Brazilian Govern- 
ments, by which the former agrees to assist 
emigration to the latter country to the exclu- 
sion, for the present, of other nations. 
_ Seventh mo.7.—A despatch from Guthrie 
says that hundreds of Texas cattle, wnich 
have been driven into Oklahoma from the 
Cherokee strip by the soldiers, are dying of 
the Spanish fever, and farmers along the line- 
are greatly alarmed over the prospects of 
their domestic cattle becoming infected. 
Armed forces have gone to the line to shoot: 
any cattle that may be driven over, 

Seventh month 8.—The Spanish caravels: 
arrived at Chicago yesterday afternoor 
They were saluted by many cannons and t 
steam whistles from craft lying in the lake 
and the lagoons. Addresses of welcome 
were made by Senator Sherman and others, 

The tornado in Iowa on Fifth day night 
destroyed the townof Pomeroy. Fifty three 

rsons were killed, seventy-five fatally in- 
jured and 150 had limbs broken or received 
cuts and bruises more or less severe. Two 
hundred and fifty houses were destroyed. 


A Child Knows 
= go FERRIS’ > 


| GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAIST. 








FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers and Patenteea, 


341 Broadway, New Yorks. 





HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 

the Home Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Minneapolis have declared the regu- 
lar semi annual dividend of Four AND ONE- 
HALF Per CeEnt.. payable July 15. Holders. 
of fully paid certificates will receive checks 
direct irom home cffice. Coupons on Class. 


“B” certificates may be collected at’ Phila- 
delphia office. 533 Drexel Building. 
H. F, NEWHALL, Manager Eastern O ffice 
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JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (JNDERTAKER 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 
PAGENTS $500 $1005; 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- 
i ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
mm the year rou ome” Motor 
runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
By est poweron earth. mnected instantly to 
= wash or sewing machine, corn shelicr, 
= pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale, Guar- 
f anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free, 
4 W. P. HARRISON & CO., X-7. Columbus, 0, 
st YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Buys a $65.00 ee Oxford Singer 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zaées? U. 
S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


ILLIAM Ss. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


FREE UE 
OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. Chicago, Ill, 


OR THE CONVENIENCE AND USE 
of Friends visiting the COLUMBIAN Ex- 
POSITION at Chicago a book of Record has 
been placed in care of JAMES W. QUEEN & 
Co. at their exhibit in the Liberal Aris Build- 
ing. By registering names, location of Hotel 
and time of stopping in Chicago, intercaurse 
while there may readily be arranged, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OCULISTS PRESCRIPTIONS. 


$. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


WALL PAPERS 
New and desirable styles for °93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. FP. BALDERSTON M. BALDERSTON 


BEE HIVE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


For all Christian and Temperance People. 5826 Stony Island Avenue, between two of 
the Main Entrances to the World’s Fair Grounds, 57th and 59th Streets. 


| A young woman Friend would like a 
position in a family as instructor or com- 
panion. Address, 

Pox 26, PENNSDALE, 
Lycoming Co., Pa. 


_ BEE HIVE management, in response to the popular demand to be near the grounds, 

has secured the right to lodge all Bee Hive guests in a new, neatly furnished hotel of 
350 rooms within a few hundred feet of South Park Station, Illinois Central Railroad, and 
immediately opposite the California State Building; can accommodate many more guests 
than at the old location. The Bee Hive Restaurant and Lunch Room is on the main 
floor. Good bill of fare, reasonable rates. Our rooms in great demand at $3.00, $4.00 and 
$5.00 per day, room and board to each. Apply at once. An advance of $2.00 for each 
person will secure a room. Rooms without board, $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 


Address, 
L. H. BOWERMAN, 


BEE HIVE 
5826 Stony Island Avenue, Chicago 


Formerly 
5335 LAKE AVE., HYDE PARE 


|Sev-nth mo. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Bullding, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia 


for Reinsurance and all 
other claims eooes -8,541,873.61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 141,428.86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893. 
$3, 183,302.47. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


WM. F. WILLIAM ast, Sec’y. 
WM. J. SDAWBON’! Bec’y Agency Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, an. P. — 
Israel Mo h E. Gillingham 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, tre es ; Whelen 
Alexander Biddle Edward F. Beale, Jr., 
a a 8S. Gerhard. 


4 Gold  Goldand Silver silver 
Mines in 


New Mexico; estimated value over 
$10,000,000. 


For $1 a month you can become a 
shareholder in the Magdalena Moun- 


tain Gold and Silver [lining Co., 
( Capital stock $860,000 in shares of $5 each.) 


owning these 4 mines, and when the 
mines are worked, they will undoubt- 
edly bring in very large profits. 
Shares in Ge: Mollie Gibson Fines have sold within 
one ea a a Our prospects 
This is an absolutely safe investment; 
the Company’s standing being vouched 
for by the President and principal share- 
holder, Ex-Gov. John P. St. John, 
of Kansas. Only one-seventh of the 
entire stock is offered to the public, 
present owners retaining balance. - 
Write at once for prospectus, 


LYMAN, PAINE &CO., 1013 Tacoma Blig, 
SELLING AGENTS. CHICAGO. 


BIG BARGAIN.—For sale, 4 shares 

stock in the Philadelphia Bourse, 
CHEAP. Address J. Curtis, Jr., care of 
Friends’ Review. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST GOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIS. 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- $31,802,938.55 


aeCETvEe MomEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on dimen for which interest is FE nar and is pm onpoweres by 
MMITT: performance 


TOR, nie ARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, CO 
of Real Estate, akan te aa * a ga assistants. 
cay le an . 
The income ton ey etresidlng abroad carefully collected and 
SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR meta Vice President. 

JOB. ASHBROOK, ton, Tass Dep’t. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. DAVID 


2 on R. Shi 
T. Wistar Been: 


has the care of this descri 


DEaOsOtn. 
Henry Haines, James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
H. Ogden, Chas. 


hard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury 


William Hacker, Edw. H. 


EE, RECEIVER, AGENT 


fT SEPARATE AND APART from the Antes of -y: fs prealded ove wer by at ve oF aes ESTATE 
iption o: et peoperty. 3s aed ¢ over by an “ts 
Eau o- give their undivided attention to its care and 


Hartshorne, undue Philip OC. 


Se ree 


earned in the law 


ASA SB. wine, Vice President and 
G, ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary. J. BARTON 


Actuary 
TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer 


pee 8. Wing. Justus O. Strawbridg 
Garrett, 





